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THE WAR AND AFTER 


URIOUSLY lacking in most of 

the postwar plans is any con- 
cern for human beings and human 
relationships. Education itself is sel- 
dom included, and when it is the 
human side is almost completely 
neglected. Even as good a report 
as that of the National Resources 
Planning Board (‘‘Security, Work, 
and Relief Policies’) has little to say 
in its education section as to ways 
in which schools can help improve 
human living. This in spite of the 
fact that the report in its earlier 
sections contains a ‘“‘New Bill of 
Rights” which speaks eloquently of 
the right of every human being to 
education for personal growth and 


happiness and the right to “enjoy 
life and take part in advancing civi- 
lization.” 

Yet we know that all the schooling 
the world could provide will be of 
little avail unless it concerns itself 
with better human living, with re- 
solving the conflicts among men that 
range from global war to gloom at 
the breakfast table. 

One way to test whether we are 
heading in the right direction is to 
look into some of the changes being 
made in the schools during the war 
and try to appraise these changes in 
the light of what they may mean for 
the mental health of individuals and 
society. It is significant that nearly 
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all of those who have contributed to 
the symposium in this issue of UN- 
DERSTANDING THE CHILD stress the 
value of the participation by boys 
and girls in essential community ac- 
tivities; they look hopefully at the 
emphasis on health, anticipating 
more than a limited physical fitness 
program for the future; they are 
encouraged by the tangible evidence 
of interest in nursery schools and 
child-care centers for young chil- 
dren, work experiences for youth, 
guidance and counselling. They 
hope that school and community 
activities like these may indeed, to 
use V. T. Thayer’s words, help 
‘‘raise the standards of men’s living 
together” after this war. 


NEWS NOTES 


BY 


“MILTON E. KIRKPATRICK 


Dr. Thomas V. Moore, professor 
of psychology, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. Robert L. Sutherland, professor 
of sociology at the University of 
Texas and director of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 
participated in the dedicatory exer- 
cises of the new home of the Guid- 
ance Center in New Orleans. This 
clinic is a project of the Institute for 
Mental Hygiene which was endowed 
through the generosity of Mr. Sam- 
uel Zemurray. 

A report has just been received 
from the Social Science Research 
Council on The Etiology of Delin- 


quent and Criminal Behavior, edited by 
Walter C. Reckless. A thorough re- 
view of this publication will show 
how little we actually know about 
the causes of delinquency and ways 
in which it can be prevented. Every 
teacher, social worker, and psy- 
chiatrist has ideas of his own on this 
subject, derived largely from his 
experiences with a relatively few 
delinquent children who have come 
to his attention. ‘The author suggests 
“an academy for research in delin- 
quent and criminal behavior” if our 
present rate of progress in handling 
one of our most important sociologi- 
cal problems is to be accelerated. 

A form for recording the educa- 
tional experience of boys about to 
reach draft age was referred to in the 
April issue of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Another form known as ‘‘Co- 
operative Report (Secondary School 
— Selective Service System)’ has 
been prepared in collaboration with 
The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and it is being pilot-tested 
in one state. This would be used by 
school staffs to record and to pass on 
to the Selective Service. system con- 
fidential information regarding the 
personality makeup of the individ- 
ual and observations regarding so- 
cial or psychiatric problems. In- 
cluded in this would be such informa- 
tion as tendency to indecision and 
withdrawal, response class- 
mates, attitudes toward teachers and 
parents, participation in physical 
and social activities, and observed 
physical and emotional symptoms. 
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WARTIME CHANGES IN EDUCATION: WHICH OF 
THEM SHOULD SURVIVE THE WAR? 


A Symposium 


The Editors of UNpEeRsTaNnpINne THE CuiLp believe that it is not too early to attempt some 
appraisal of wartime practices in education, especially from the point of view of the mental 
health of children and youth. Which of the innovations that are being introduced in schools 
and colleges have values that ought to be conserved after the war? Which should be 


discouraged? 


the mental hygiene standpoint, 

which of the changes now being made 
in schools and colleges ought to survive and 
be further developed after the war? Which 
should be abandoned?” 

This was the question addressed to a score 
or more of workers in education and related 
fields—university teachers of education, ad- 
ministrators, association officers, and others 
known to be interested in the mental 
health aspects of education. The answers 
follow. 


Community Service and Intercultural 
Education 


The chief war changes in our schools which 
should be kept and developed are (1) the 
more conscious community services now 
being undertaken by youth and the school, 
and (2) the broader and more penetrating 
interest being taken in international and 
interracial affairs. It is greatly to be hoped 
that both will be kept and consciously de- 
veloped as permanently desirable features of 
our educational work. 

For youth to share with the adult world 
in serious community services is to face the 
realities of life, bring objective standards 
into play, and develop self-respect in a man- 
ner and degree beyond anything otherwise 


possible. It is the next great advance for our 
schools to make. 

To help youth face the international situa- 
tion and the actual problem of intercultural 
and interracial relations now so urgent at 
home and abroad will, if wisely directed, 
with a broad outlook, bring penetration of 
insight such as no mere textbook recitation 
could ever accomplish. For youth to work 
at these problems while the outside adult 
world is struggling with them can be used 
to bring both education now and effective 
preparation for the time two decades ahead 
when these youth will be in active charge 
of the world’s affairs. 

Both lines of work promise in the larger 
sense the mental health needed to make 
living seem Hearp 
Kivpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


Encourage Participation; Avoid 
Regimentation 


From the mental hygiene viewpoint the 
present attempt to provide occasions for 
children and youth to participate in various 
activities for the war effort offers a promising 
lead for the future. Young people need to 
develop a sense of belonging to the com- 
munity and the nation, of being able to 
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demonstrate their adequacy in terms of 
community needs and standards (not purely 
school tasks), and of realizing that social 
order is not given, but must be achieved by 
what each one does personally. So much of 
the insecurity and anxiety of childhood and 
of youth arises from the prolonged waiting 
for acceptance as an adult, the years between 
puberty and adulthood when neither boy 
nor girl can demonstrate adequacy and ob- 


ta'n recognition as competent and “‘normal”’ 


men or women. Schools and colleges can 
provide for these developments and thereby 
supply the kind of socialization which youth 
so acutely needs. 

Conversely, the present insistence upon 
more or less rigid programs of instruction 
and regimentation of youth, however neces- 
sary for the war effort, should be displaced 
as soon as possible after the war if we are 
genuinely concerned for a democratic so- 
ciety which will recognize and conserve 
individuals as unique personalities who can 
and will be good citizens to the extent that 
their own personal integrity and capacities 
are accepted and fostered by education and 
social life generally.—Lawrence K. Frank, 
Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, New YorkCity. 


Oneness in Group Living 


The fears and hopes of wartime are giving 
oneness to our group living. As never before 
on a national scale, communities in America 
are uniting in a common purpose. We are 
learning that the achievement of victory, 
and of freedom, must be a group enterprise. 
We are beginning to understand that chil- 
dren and young people are a part of the 
group. They are being called upon to help 
their country in numerous ways—from col- 
lecting scrap to maintaining their health. 
Through such experiences in school and com- 
munity, children are learning to feel them- 
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selves a part of society and co-members of 
the community in sharing its responsibilities 
and purposes. For the mental health of chil- 
dren and society, it is hoped that this unity 
we are beginning to develop may be main- 
tained and enlarged after the fears which 
gave it rise are banished by peace. 

Military leaders tell us that the best sol- 
dier is the one who is resourceful and can 
think for himself, one who is self-controlled 
and has an intelligent respect for leadership. 
This is the kind of citizen our democracy 
needs both in peace and in war. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are those who have 
used wartime as an excuse to revert to out- 
moded concepts of discipline, demanding 
blind obedience in the name of wartime 
needs. It is hoped that with the end of the 
war, the shortsightedness of this concept 
may be exposed, and that control through 
self-discipline may be a universally accepted 
pedagogical goal, for the mental health of 
children and adults, and for the strength of 
democracy.—RutH CunnincHam, Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, National Education Association. 


“Realistic Orientation” 


Much in the current situation should 
survive 


the more realistic orientation of 
both teachers and students to work experi- 
ence and community responsibilities; the 
greater equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity resulting from Army and Navy con- 
tracts with colleges and universities; the 
greatly enlarged role for voluntary citizen 
participation in community life. Much, 
however, should be abandoned—the narrow 
or exclusive emphasis on technical pre- 
induction and industrial training, the tend- 
ency to stress formalized physical ‘“‘educa- 
tion” as contrasted with recreation oriented 
to health education objectives, and the 
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attitude of mind that regards education 
in planning as unrealistic and undemo- 
cratic.—Cunar.es E. Henpry, Director, Re- 
search and Statistical Service, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Purposes Rather Than Patterns 


From the mental hygiene point of view, 
changes being made in schools and colleges 
now are to be judged good or bad according 
to purposes rather than pattern. If wartime 
practices keep in mind the wellbeing of the 
young, then many of the things that have 
been introduced into school practice should 
be retained. Some of the innovations that 
should be retained are nursery schools for 
young children under trained nursery school 
workers, planning of the day’s program in 
elementary schools around the current prob- 
lems and feelings of the child, planning for 
the total day of the child (including out-of- 
school time), providing participation for 
children and youth in community activities 
under guidance (thus establishing common 
purposes in community and school), pro- 
viding work experiences under guidance for 
children and youth, providing vocational 
guidance and counseling for youth, prepar- 
ing girls to enter a wide variety of vocational 
fields, providing guidance for youth in mar- 
riage and home making, increasing oppor- 
tunities for supervised leisure activities, and 
using college resources to solve national, 
regional, and community problems. These 
offer opportunities to give security and 
status to those growing up. Some innova- 
tions that should be abandoned are: using 
children and youth to get work done at the 
expense of their development; placing young 
children under the care of untrained people; 
abandoning a social program of living and 
placing major emphasis on skills in the ele- 
mentary school; substituting discipline by 


authority for the discipline of self-control; 
following programs of study passed on from 
higher up and accepted uncritically; making 
secondary education largely technical with 
emphasis on narrow vocational skills with 
little effort to develop social insight into 
vocational problems; making college educa- 
tion exclusively technical and scientific; and 
using all available leisure of children, youth, 
and adults in socially useful work.—Da.e 
ZELLER, Professor of Education, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


A “Whole” Approach to Education 


Our participation in this war has pre- 
cipitated into school practice several facets 
of a more rounded “whole” approach to 
education that should be preserved and de- 
veloped at all costs: (1) opportunities for 
genuine participation in needed work ac- 
tivities; (2) functioning recognition of chil- 
dren’s need for physical care, emotional 
guidance and social experience, as well as 
intellectual stimulation; (3) more effective 
coordination of the efforts of home, school, 
and other community agencies interested in 
children. 

With few exceptions, our schools have 
never gone very far along these three lines. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that cessation of 
hostilities will not bring stoppage of the 
very real beginnings which war needs have 
stimulated. A thoroughgoing development 
of such approaches would provide the sub- 
stantial “underpinning” for a comprehen- 
sive mental hygiene program.—Ernest G. 
Osporne, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


A Sense of Social Urgency 


When men and women are demobilized, 
we shall have to study each case and discover 
where the individual fits into the college or 
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university program. We shall find ways to 
test for knowledge and experience, whether 
or not it has been gained in the schoolroom. 
This will be an advance over our present un- 
warranted dependence on academic credits. 

The current emphasis on world geog- 
raphy, spurred on by an air-minded era, 
deserves to be retained at all educational 
levels. We must prepare for a global peace as 
well as a global war. 

We shall want to preserve a sense of social 
urgency on the part of our youth, a feeling 
that every youth has a place to fill in a 
dynamic society. But we must guard against 
educational shortcuts that stress technique 
at the expense of understanding and make 
sure that work experience develops youth 
rather than exploiting them.—Paut M. 
Limsert, Professor of Education and Direc- 
tor of Field Work, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Child Care Centers; Youth Work 
Experiences 


Child care centers for children of pre- 
school age which are now being promoted 
because mothers are working in the war 
effort may represent a movement toward a 
more extensive acceptance of the idea that 
the school system should provide nursery 
schools for children below the present kin- 
dergarten age. This would be a good thing 
both from the point of view of the benefit 
which would accrue immediately to the 
development of the child and the oppor- 
tunity for parent education which centers 
in a properly established nursery school. 

Another practice now developing in con- 
nection with high schools is that which ar- 
ranges a school day divided between the 
school and work out in the community. We 
should give careful attention to our experi- 
ence along this line during this war period 
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to see whether we should and can carry over 
into the postwar period a better integration 
of the high school and its community than 
we have thus far had. Youth should not be 
exploited, but, on the other hand, it should 
be developing in seriousness of motive more 
than may be possible when high school life 
is in a high degree isolated from the realities 
of life. Some degree of definite identification 
with the serious work of the community may 
consist of a value that we shall want to carry 
over from this wartime practice to postwar 
life in order to improve the educational 
offerings of the high school itself—A. L. 
THRELKELD, Superintendent of Schools, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Sharing Activities; Self-Discipline 


One of the most significant changes now 
being made in schools is the emphasis which 
is being placed upon an active and real share 
of children and youth in the activities of 
community life. These activities should con- 
tinue to be an integral part of the planning 
of school experiences in the future as well as 
during the present emergency. 

The tendency to emphasize external dis- 
cipline and meaningless routine activities is 
to be greatly regretted. Schools must check 
this tendency and develop self-discipline 
and initiative on the part of their students. 
American military leaders prefer the re- 
sourceful, self-controlled soldier who re- 
spects leadership. This kind of citizen is 
needed in peace and in war.—Rutu Hen- 
DERSON, Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, State Board of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Victory Corps; Nursery Schools and 
Recreation 


Secondary Schools: If the idea of the Vic- 
tory Corps were well developed instead of 
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being undertaken in a stereotyped way, and 
if the work which adolescents are doing and 
for which they are needed could be utilized 
to integrate the high-school program and 
bring it out of the ivory tower, the war 
emergency would have rendered a real 
service to high schools. 

Elementary Schools: The program of Ex- 
tended School Services, involving nursery 
schools and before and after school recrea- 
tion programs for 6-14-year-olds, should be 
retained in the public schools after the war 
and extended to all children. The educa- 
tional (i.e., mental hygiene) value of play 
is being demonstrated in these programs. 
In addition, schools are becoming a part of 
the community, which is good for the 
schools and the community.—Ruau An- 
pruss, Chief of the Bureau of Child Devel- 
opment and Parent Education, New York 
State Education Department. 


Health and Physical Fitness 
The broadened program of health and 


physical fitness should survive and be ex- 
panded. So should the nursery school pro- 
gram. 

The vocational program of trade training 
in the secondary school should be aban- 
doned.—C ark M. Frasier, Eastern Wash- 
ington College, Cheney, Washington. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Two developments in the school program 
growing out of the war appear to be par- 
ticularly valuable and should be retained 
and expanded after the war: (1) the in- 
auguration of comprehensive guidance and 
counseling programs in secondary schools; 
(2) the trend toward the application of fac- 
tual materials to practical situations. 

Unfavorable developments that should be 
dropped: accelerated college entrance pro- 


grams.—T. M. Stinnett, Director, Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification, 
State Department of Education, Arkansas. 


“Good Mental Hygiene and Good 
Democratic Experience” 


The following emphases in the present 
modified program of education seem to me 
worthy of continuance, not only because 
they are conducive to mental hygiene but 
because they are also good democratic ex- 
perience. Of course these are not new ideas; 
they are new only in that they are being 
stressed as part of the war effort. They have 
for a long time had place in certain school 
programs: 

1. Participation in a real and important 
way in the general social program of national 
life. Conservation is an illustration. Children 
can feel significant, not because of unwhole- 
some attention, but because they are really 
needed. It is probably a serious criticism of 
our way of living that prior to the war such 
activities were regarded as artificial and 
insignificant in the eyes of most adults. 

2. Study of what is happening today in 
the world, and relating that to events and 
ideals of the past. This strengthens mental 
activity and avoids development of logic- 
tight compartments, too long encouraged by 
study of materials which seem meaningless 
to the child. 

3. Inclusion of physical work in the school 
curriculum. The fact that this is conducted 
as group enterprise adds to its wholesome- 
ness.—Lou LaBrant, Professor of English- 
education, New York University. 


“To Raise the Standards of Men’s 
Living Together” 
The war has accentuated several healthy 


trends in school and college that we shall 
want to perpetuate when peace comes. First 
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is a concern on the part of older students for 
the welfare and needs for younger children. 
Courses and field experience in child care 
on the college level, the use of high-school 
and older elementary-school pupils by the 
primary schools in lunchroom, on_play- 
ground and the like have created situations 
rich in educational opportunities for those 
who serve as well as those served. Similarly, 
on the secondary school and the college 
level, many students have been privileged 
to work in community agencies (hospitals, 
clinics, libraries, settlement houses, recrea- 
tion centers, on farms) during the school 
year and in vacation periods. The educa- 
tional values of this work, when properly 
guided and interpreted by the school, have 
been so fruitful in furthering maturity, 
increasing sensitiveness, and developing 
awareness of social values, that we shall 
want to continue it as an integral part of 
school and college work. Closely allied to the 
above is a more concrete and tangible appli- 
cation of principles in all academic subjects. 
Physics and chemistry and biology and 
mathematics have become more obviously 
applied sciences than was true prior to the 
war. This trend we shall wish to perpetuate, 
although we should hope that future appli- 
cations will be directed toward constructive 
rather than destructive goals. Finally, we 
should continue to stress in peacetime, as 
the best schools are now stressing, the ethical 
concepts implicit in democracy. 

Out of the enriched experiences indi- 
cated above there can emerge an under- 
standing of democratic interrelationships 
which as ideal can reach back and give new 
direction to this same experience and thus 
enable young people steadily “to raise the 
standards of men’s living together.” —V. T. 
Tuayer, Educational Director, Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools, New York City. 
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Health—Physical and Mental 


While those interested in the mental 
hygiene emphasis greatly regret certain 
changes in our schools, including the short- 
age of teachers, the overloading of teachers 
in service in order to take care of larger num- 
bers of children in certain areas, the limi- 
tations on equipment and space, and the 
tendency to regimentation as a result of the 
pressures of the war on our social economy, 
we have cause for rejoicing over other 
changes that are apparent during this period, 
and we entertain the hope that they may 
persist after the war is over. 

Such emphases include a greater apprecia- 
tion of health, both physical and mental, 
in relatiop to the individual and to the com- 
munity, and the actual steps that are being 
taken for the improvement of health in 
many of our schools and communities. The 
emphasis upon the protection of property 
and the conservation of materials and goods 
tends to promote health, both physical and 
mental, through a better control and use of 
environment. The enlisting of the assistance 
of students and children in community 
enterprises, even though we might question 
the character of some of those enterprises, is 
valuable in increasing the spirit of giving 
and sharing, which is a wholesome influence 
in contributing to a more social outlook and 
a healthier living. 

The effort to increase the understanding 
of teachers and children in the schools rela- 
tive to the resources and problems of our 
own country and of the other republics 
within the Americas is leading to a greater 
tolerance and to a more discriminating ap- 
preciation of racial and national groups; to 
an increase of social awareness and sensitivity 
and to the development of codperation in 
living together. 
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Much remains to be achieved in these di- 
rections for children, parents, and teachers, 
but we are at least making a good beginning 
in many schools under the stimulus of the 
present national crisis. —EpNna Dean Baker, 
President, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


A Sense of Importance 


The participation of children in services 
related to the war effort has given them a 
sense of importance because they are identi- 
fied with what they consider a vital problem. 
In the postwar years, schools should seek to 
help children participate in dignified, essen- 
tial work which they can understand. The 
increase of contests, special awards, and 
similar competitive activities which have 
been injected into the schools’ programs by 
various agencies should, however, be elimi- 
nated.—Roma Gans, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


For the ““Whole”’ Child 


Trends in schools today which seem worth 
continuing are as follows: 

First, a greater concern with the “whole” 
child: for instance, the child’s nutrition, the 
added strains which the war has brought, 
and whether his mother is employed or is 
still at home. 

Another trend which seems worth pre- 
serving is more tendency to make the school 
work functional, to make it meet the real 
needs of the child, his life needs. More in- 
tegration of this trend with the curriculum 
isneeded.—W. E. Lessencer, Dean, College 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit. 


Readiness to Change 


During the period of war increasing em- 
phasis has been placed upon a number of 
factors in our program. 


There has been a readiness and willingness 
on the part of the administration and teach- 
ers to make constant changes in the educa- 
tional program to meet present needs of boys 
and girls. Before the war teachers were con- 
cerned with the personality development of 
each individual and regarded this as a major 
goal in education. 

During the period of war they have be- 
come increasingly sensitive to the need to 
fit the curriculum to the individual needs 
rather than to fit the child to the cur- 
riculum. 

We feel that the readiness for change 
as needs present themselves should be 
an accepted procedure after the war has 
ended. 

Teachers have noted that as a result of war 
many children are more tense and prone to 
become emotionally upset. Each teacher has 
tried to plan a program that would recognize 
these individual needs and provide emo- 
tional release. Greater emphasis has been 
placed, therefore, on the creative arts. 
Teachers are learning to interpret the 
creative products in terms of basic human 
needs. 

We realize that children during peace 
times have periods of stress and that they 
confront problems which greatly affect their 
personalities. The increased emphasis on 
creative arts as a factor in providing release 
of emotions should be continued. 

There has been increased emphasis on the 
physical development of boys and girls. The 
interest in a physical fitness program has 
caused teachers to be more conscious of the 
health needs of each pupil. We expect that 
teachers will continue to place emphasis 
on this vital part of a program after the war. 
—L. P. Superintendent, Par- 
ker School District, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 
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SOME PROBABLE EFFECTS OF THE COLLEGE WAR- 
TRAINING PROGRAMS UPON PRACTICES 
IN EDUCATION 


GUY B. PHILLIPS 


As indicated in the symposium elsewhere in this issue, opinion among educational leaders is 
not uniform with respect to certain wartime educational developments—especially at the col- 
lege level. Professor Phillips, who discusses in this article some of the changes on college 
campuses resulting from military programs, is a former superintendent of public schools who is 
on the staff of the Department of Education at the University of North Carolina and execu- 
tive director of the College of War Training at that institution. 


7 IS timely to give consideration to certain 

of the signposts which indicate a change 
in direction on the part of colleges and pub- 
lic school systems as a result of some of the 
war-training practices now being put into 
effect. It is quite apparent that no person 
can accurately predict the outcomes in this 
particular field. The present brief statement 
is merely an effort to point out the direction 
in which we seem to be moving. 


Major Changes Under Way 


The fact that major changes are to be 
made is recognized. Some educational lead- 
ers in the public school field and in the col- 
lege field have boldly and openly recognized 
the necessity for adjustment and have been 
able to make satisfactory changes. These 
people should not be accused of deserting 
the traditional policies and practices, but 
rather should be commended for being flex- 
ible enough to attempt to adjust to the times 
without losing proper perspective with re- 
spect to the purposes and backgrounds of 
education. On the other hand there are those 
who have resisted all change and have 
thereby forced war agencies to take over 
and accomplish certain ends within their 
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own new framework rather than within the 
existing organization. It is likely that these 
zealous friends of education, unwilling to 
acknowledge that education cannot be car- 
ried on “as usual” any more than the other 
activities and agencies of our lives, have by 
that very fact forced changes which might 
otherwise not have been necessary. 


Colleges of War Training 


The adjustment of colleges and universi- 
ties to the changing needs has been signifi- 
cant. Following the Baltimore conference of 
last year, at which time the colleges were 
rather definitely opposed to proposals that 
were being made, many of the colleges have 
individually planned and executed major 
adjustments. The establishment of colleges 
for war training under many different names 
has been noteworthy. These units within the 
college or university have to a very large 
extent been responsible for developing new 
programs in administration, in the cur- 
riculum, and in organization. They have in 
many cases served as a “shock absorber” to 
protect the liberal arts programs and thus 
preserve them for future service while neces- 
sary modifications and adjustments were 
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being made under a different system. The 
actual granting of degrees has in some cases 
been delegated to these war college divisions. 

Another very interesting experience for 
the colleges has been the establishment on 
the campuses of instructional programs radi- 
cally different in time element and motiva- 
tion. The full utilization of audio-visual aids 
in these instructional programs has been 
notable. Students have been able to accom- 
plish many times the quantity and quality of 
work usually carried on in the regular college 
classes. While there has been a certain 
amount of outward drive in these programs, 
there is the personal motive for victory in 
the saving of self and of the country by learn- 
ing certain essential facts in the particular 
training program. Curriculum material has 
been stripped down to the essentials. It 
appears that a very definite result of these 
experiences will be the elimination of much 
unnecessary material and a consequent short- 
ening of the time for the attainment of cer- 
tain educational goals. The spectacular short- 
ening of the language teaching period is 
sufficient to illustrate what is meant. 

University professors have been known to 
comment on the great difference between 
the success of students in a specialized train- 
ing program as compared with even the same 
students under typical college conditions. 
They have in many cases asserted that they 
will never teach their subjects in the same 
way again. In other words the experience 
will vitally modify the teaching materials 
and techniques of higher education. 

The immediate challenge to the colleges 
to prepare men and women with a broader 
outlook to undertake the tasks of recon- 
struction throughout the world is another 
significant factor. Many thousands of trained 
men and women will be needed throughout 
the world for the purposes of reconstruction. 


This need creates within itself an extremely 
vital motive for adequate training in the 
shortest possible time. This training lies 
within the field of the technical skills and 
especially in the social sciences. The vitaliz- 
ing of the social science curriculum on the 
higher level is without doubt one of the most 
promising phases of curriculum revision. 
Government from a textbook will not solve 
the problems of the new world. Americans 
must have a clear and comprehensive view- 
point with respect to their individual and 
collective contributions to rebuilding after 
the war. 


Below the College Level 


Public education below the college level is 
experiencing similar impacts. In the first 
place, it appears that quality standards 
rather than quantity standards are to be very 
much more prevalent in the future evalua- 
tion of the work of the public schools. The 
time element is significant but the quality 
factor is still more important. It appears that 
secondary education will continue at a very 
much more rapid pace to adjust to the needs 
of the people. During the past decade sec- 
ondary education has been going through 
investigation and adjustment. The impact 
of the war comes just at a time when new 
proposals are most seriously considered and 
are, therefore, more likely to determine the 
trends. 

The inclusion in the secondary curriculum 
of many new types of instructional programs 
points the way to the future. Pre-flight aero- 
nautics is one illustration of many types 
now being carried through the secondary 
level. While this illustrates the scientific and 
practical phases of the changes, there are 
equally important changes in the social view- 
point which must begin even below the sec- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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OF CANNIBALS AND OTHER THINGS 


BY 


ROSE H. ALSCHULER 


Well known for leadership in nursery school work in the Chicago area and nationally, 
Rose H. Alschuler is serving as Consultant to the Federal Public Housing Authority 
on services for young children. She is also Chairman of the National Commission for Young 
Children. This Commission, organized to stimulate care and protection of young children 
in war production areas, has its headquarters at 3314 Cathedral Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
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TRANGE, but do you remember that 
it was only a year or three ago that 
we thought the days of cannibalism had 
passed — or at least that only strange people 
living in remote’ places were uncivilized 
enough to eat each other? But let’s change 
the word eat to devour, and then consider 
whether it’s only strange people in remote 
places who devour one another. 
We just looked the word “‘devour”’ up in 
the dictionary and found as a second defini- 
tion “to seize upon and destroy.” We ask 
outselves, “‘Is it only strange people in re- 
mote places who are destroying one an- 
other?”’ Unfortunately, we don’t have to go 


to remote places, or even as far as the battle- 
fields to find people annihilating each other. 
It’s going on all around us. 

This man-eat-man attitude is of course 
not new, but like the courage and ingenuity 
and some of the better happenings in the 
world today, the cannibal attitude is greatly 
magnified and occurs much more frequently 
than before. How can children escape it? 
What can we do about it? How can we save 
ourselves and our children from our mad- 
ness? There are a hundred reasons for it— 
most of them related to the war, but some of 
them not too incidentally related to the 
materialism by which we live. 
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People everywhere are tense and irritated: 

You're in the Army—you’re in the Navy 
—you’re in Government service—there’s 
always someone higher up pushing you down 
—or you're pushing up. Tensions. . . . 

Your agency is squeezing another agency 
—or maybe your agency is being squeezed 
—what’s going to happen to your job? 
“Cliques, insubordination, undercutting, 
bureaucratic pride of position.’ Tensions 
and more tensions. 

Your college or your business can’t sur- 
vive the regimentation necessary for the 
conduct of the war. Tensions. 

For any number of reasons you feel you 
can’t meet the conditions the war is imposing 
on you. The house isn’t paid for and you 
have to go into service. The new baby will 
come after you’ve left. Will your business or 
your practice be there when you return? 
You're living in a trailer. Mother, unused 
to it, goes to work every day for eight hours 
and comes home tired and cross—that’s hard 
on everybody. Tensions all around. 

All things considered there are thousands, 
not hundreds, of reasons for tensions. Small 
wonder people want to destroy each other— 
perhaps not with bombs and guns, but 
doubtless scads of us who never thought of 
it before have said to ourselves, “I'd like to 
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kill him’’—or her—as the case may be. 
“Destructive aggressions,” they’re called in 
psychoanalytic jargon. We're really thor- 
oughly mad. 

It would be easy to be glib about it, to say: 
‘“‘We must give our children a sense of se- 
curity.” “Cradle them in our love.” “If we 
can’t give quantity to our relationships let’s 
see that they have good high quality; let’s 
even make them a little bit gay.”’ “We must 
give a glow to home relationships.” “It’s 
important to work and play with our chil- 
dren.’ Yes, we need and should do all of 
these things, but we need something else— 
something that goes deeper than the old 
shibboleths. We need spiritual regeneration 
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as deep and basic and compelling as are our 
destructive drives. 

Realization of our spiritual selves has gone 
out of fashion. We look outward instead of 
inward for reassurance. We try to bolster 
ourselves with power, seeming success, and 
more of whatever it is we think will help us 
meet the daily deadline. It isn’t much good. 
Until we come nearer finding ways of inte- 
grating our inner selves and our surface 


drives, until we feel ourselves identified with 
the ordered strength of the universe, we 
shall find no cessation of tensions—nor can 
we hope to give our children a real sense of 
security. 

It won't be easy. But whatever made us 
think life was meant to be easy? Intestinal 
fortitude will be needed even to face the 
realization of these tensions and hostilities. 
Many of them have probably been accumu- 
lating over a period of time, but they have 
been multiplied by the pressures of war. 

We all talk much about security—about 
our children’s need for it if they are to func- 
tion well, and to fulfill themselves as human 
beings. Let us know that, for most of us, the 
first step will be finding a new equation with 
ourselves—an equation that recognizes that 
all through the centuries people have gone 
through bitter periods such as this one and 
that the way out has finally come through 
the realization of spiritual quality and good 
leadership. The germ of spiritual quality and 
generous leadership lies in each one of us. It’s 
your challenge and mine. What are we going 
to do about it? 
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CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE: ARE WE GIVING 
IT A CHANCE? 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


Author of “Do Adolescents Need Parents?”’—one of the reports of the Commission on 
Human Relations of the Progressive Education Association—Mrs. Taylor is now Consultant 
in Family Life Education in the Seattle Public Schools. She has also served on the staff of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Instruction and on the faculty of Syracuse University. 


= A dictatorship one man thinks for all 
and imposes his thought on multitudes 
who follow at pain of death or banishment. 
The initiative and originality of separate in- 
dividuals are seen as stumbling blocks, and 
suppressed. Creative intelligence becomes a 
definite liability, except in the few at the top. 
Such a society is in the process of self- 
destruction. 

The essence of democracy, however, de- 
pends upon the creative intelligence of many 
individuals focused upon a common goal. 
Its strength depends upon the quality and 
extent of this intelligence. Not the absence 
of differences, but the full use of varying 
abilities in coéperative effort, gives de- 
mocracy its richness and its strength, its 
capacity for growth and self-perpetuation. 

All potential leaders in our schools today 
from kindergarten on should be recognized 
and given every opportunity to develop 
creative powers. There is great need for fine 
leadership in any democracy, not concen- 
trated in the hands of a few, but cherished, 
cultivated, and respected in every commu- 
nity, large or small. Only by developing 
many leaders working in freedom and good- 
will despite differences can we finally estab- 
lish the transcendent values of democracy. 
Therefore, while with one hand we wage a 
deadly war, with the other we must safe- 
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guard and promote the foundations of our 
future—our children of outstanding ability. 

In a true democracy everyone receives 
according to his needs, and contributes ac- 
cording to his powers. Only as an individ- 
ual’s needs are fully met can he use his 
capacities to the full, either for his individual 
happiness or for the work of the world. And 
this principle applies to the capacities of the 
gifted individual just as truly as to the 
average and sub-average person. 


Meeting the Needs of All 


Newer trends in education flow from rec- 
ognition of this principle. There is a sincere 
effort to help every child realize fully upon 
his potentialities. In no area has this philoso- 
phy been carried farther than in the organi- 
zation of special classes for exceptional 
children. Elise Martens, Senior Specialist 
in the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, describes as the purpose of these 
classes “‘that every child should be given 
that treatment which is best for him, re- 
gardless of what any other child is doing.” ! 

All children (all adults, too, for that mat- 
ter) need two things if their personalities are 


1 Martens, Elise H. ‘Parents’ Problems With Ex- 
ceptional Children.” U. S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1932, No. 14. 
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to attain their fullest development. First, 
they must have all their most important 
faculties functioning, and second, they must 
achieve a happy social adjustment. It is as 
pzinful for a gifted child to sit in idleness 
before tasks too easy for him as it is for a 
retarded child to sit in idleness before tasks 
too difficult. Neither is finding the exhilarat- 
ing joy of real achievement at his own level. 
Yet, in seeking to provide this satisfaction, 
we must be careful not to bring about the 
bitterness of social ostracism. By failing to 
achieve satisfaction in either or both of these 
areas, these gifted children may become 
emotionally crippled and never realize upon 
their potentialities. One of the greatest of 
tragedies, both from the point of view of 
individual happiness and service to the state, 
is the highly endowed child who has become 
handicapped emotionally by faulty environ- 
ment at home or at school and has joined the 
ranks of the asocial, the neurotic, or even 
the delinquent. 


Giving Potential Leaders an Equal 
Chance 


What is the first thing most of us think of 
when we say “exceptional child”? Nine 
times out of ten €e think of the mentally re- 
tarded. This is due in part to the fact that in 
most modern school systems one finds at 
least one ‘“‘opportunity class” for the slow 
learner. On the whole these are excellently 
equipped and staffed. It obviously takes an 
artist teacher to get over even the most 
rudimentary learning to the retarded child. 
Because of the difficulty, there are usually 
only twenty or twenty-five children to a 
teacher. The result of their good teaching is 
that many of these children become self- 
supporting citizens and are no longer liabili- 
ties to their communities, their families, or 
themselves, 


When visiting these “opportunity classes,”’ 
one cannot help wishing, “If only our gifted 
children had their needs as carefully pro- 
vided for.’’ While these fine opportunities 
for the physically and mentally handicapped 
child should certainly be encouraged and 
extended to reach every retarded child, we 
must not rest content until our potential 
leaders are treated with equal consideration. 
When these gifted children are neglected 
and fail to realize upon their endowments, 
the loss is serious. A society that fails to 
cherish and cultivate future leaders will cut 
itself off at the roots. 

During a period of clinical service in New 
York I saw two eight-year-old boys, each 
with I.Q.’s around 150, so that each had the 
mentality of an average twelve-year-old. 
One was from the Speyer School. Though 
he talked eagerly and with an amazing 
amount of technical detail about develop- 
ments of television, he did it in a modest, 
matter-of-fact way, without the least tend- 
ency to cockiness, and with courteous atten- 
tion to what was said to him. The other boy 
had been encouraged to show off both in 
school and at home and, in addition, was the 
victim of unfortunate newspaper publicity, 
such as: “Boy Solon Found in Queens.”’ He 
was cocky and overbearing as he entered the 
clinic, saying, “‘I can give you all the ancient 
history you want,” and started right in to 
giye the Pharaohs in order without waiting 
to see if it was wanted. Then after a time, “I 
know chemistry, too,” reeling off the for- 
mulae of various compounds. All this was 
delivered like an oration, without the least 
sensitivity to the interest or lack of it in his 
hearers. Although different home back- 
grounds were very important factors in these 
two cases, the latter had been aggravated by 
very unfortunate school experiences. 
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Social Education Necessary 


In cities that have experimented with spe- 
cial classes for the gifted not only are these 
children given every opportunity to use 
their mental capacities to the full, but their 
social education is watched also. A particular 
effort is made to develop in these children 
both a feeling of responsibility for service to 
their communities and an appreciation of the 
accomplishments of less gifted children in 
the school, which though different from 
theirs are also worth while. Care is taken to 
arrange certain periods during the day when 
they are thrown with all the other children. 
For example, they are usually together for 
recesses and for gym. 

In some school systems gifted children are 
left in the same room with the others but are 
given special assignments or responsibilities. 
In such situations the superior children are 
given a chance to practice the leadership of 
which they are capable, and the whole group 
is stimulated to finer endeavor. When this is 
done inconspicuously and tactfully, it is an 
excellent plan and far superior to the earlier 
method of skipping the bright child way 
ahead of his age-mates. Even when this is 
done by the preferred method of allowing 
the child to do two terms’ work in one to 
avoid serious omissions in subject matter, 
social maladjustment too frequently results. 
Though these children are mature mentally, 
they are frequently not more mature than 
others physically or socially and are, there- 
fore, not accepted by the children of the 


higher grade. Their very precocity may 
make them disliked by other children in 
the group. 


Social Adjustment of First Importance 


Finally, if it comes to a choice between 
placing a child according to his mental de- 
velopment or according to his social de- 
velopment, it is wiser to place him with his 
social peers. It cannot be said too often that 
for wholesome development every child 
needs to attain good social adjustment as 
well as full use of his mental powers. The one 
must not be sacrificed to the other. This is 
essential for vocational success as well as for 
personal happiness. Employers more and 
more emphasize the importance of the abil- 
ity to get on with others as a basic require- 
ment in employees. Skill and knowledge are 
of limited value unless one can use them in 
coéperation with one’s fellows. 

The greatest need of our war-weary world 
is not only for creative leaders, but for lead- 
ers who use their gifts to help and not to ex- 
ploit their fellow men. Harold Laski has said 
that America is the last hope of democracy 
as a way of life, but that if we are to lead 
other nations we must prove that our own 
internal problems can be successfully solved 
through democratic processes. Our genera- 
tion is fumbling badly. If we really want to 
build a world where our most precious values 
will be safe, we must put more of our best 
thought into both the intellectual and the 
social education of those who will be the 
leaders of tomorrow. 
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WHY GO TO SCHOOL IN WARTIME? 
Radio Broadcast 


This is another in the series of radio broadcasts on “Children in Wartime” presented during 
1942 over the Blue Network. (See the January issue of UNpersTaNpING THE CuiLp.) Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, who appeared on these programs, is the Medical Director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. He spoke under the auspices of the United States 


Children’s Bureau. 


ANNOUNCER: (DRAMATICALLY) Children in 

Wartime! 

(PAUSE) 

The war in which the United States is en- 
gaged today is a war to defend our demo- 
cratic way of life, and the right of our 
children to live that way! To the 40,- 
000,000 boys and girls who are growing up 
in the United States, we must bring our 
heritage . . . the traditions of free men 
and women... . 

(PAUSE, THEN SOBERLY) 

But war arouses many emotions in our 
children as it does in us. 

(SNEAK IN MUSIC, MARCHING FEET) 

Their conduct and development may be 
affected by fear of danger, by anxiety for 
those who have gone away, by the strain 
of war preparations and sacrifices. Can 
American parents be strong enough to 
safeguard their children... to keep 
them growing straight and strong? . . . 
(MUSIC: UP AND OUT. . . .) 

Mrs. Watson: (cALLinc) Tommy!.. . 
Oh, Tom-my! Hurry, or you'll be late to 
school. 

Tom: (A HENRY ALDRICH TYPE) (INGRATIAT- 
inc) Okay, mom . . . I’m coming! (ap- 
PROACHING MIKE) . . . Did you see my 
hat anywhere? 

Mrs. Watson: (suRPRISED) Your fat? . . . 
You haven't been wearing a hat to school 
... Why ... (ASTONISHMENT) why, 


Tommy Watson, you've got your Sunday 
suit on! . . . Where do you think you're 
headed for? 

Tom: (cueeRFUL) Well, mom, you... 
you can’t wear the same suit every day! It 
has to get pressed once in a while! 

Mrs. Watson: Are you taking it to be 
pressed ? 

Tom: Well, I wasn’t right now .. . but I 
will later on! You don’t want me to be 
late, do you? ...er.. . goodbye. 
mom... I gottorun. . . . (FADE) See 
you this after... . 

Mrs. Watson: (CALLING) Tommy... 
come back here. . . . 

Tom: (SLIGHTLY OFF MIKE—WORRIED) Gra- 
cious, what is it now, mom? I got to get 
going. ... 

Mrs. Watson: Are you going without your 
books? 

Tom: Oh... gee... I was forgetting 
my books wasn’t I? 

Mrs. Watson: Tommy, look me in the eye 
. where are you headed for? . . . 
Tom: (TRYING TO LAUGH) Why . 
. that’s a funny one! 

Mrs. Watson: Maybe it is, but I’m not 
blind! Nor dumb! ... Tommy, you 
even slicked down your hair . 


mom 


. and 
you've got on that expensive tie your 
aunt gave you for Christmas . . . now 


. where are you planning to spend the 
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. it’s like this, mom... . 
Mrs. Watson: Goon... . 
Tom: You . 


Tom: It’s. . 


. . you want me to amount to 
something in life, I suppose! . . . 

Mrs. Watson: I intend to see that you 
amount to something, my boy... . 

Tom: (cHEERFUL) You don’t want a kid 
that’s just always loafing around ...a 
...abum 

Mrs. Watson: Go on... . 


. do you? 


Tom: Well... gee, mom, the way you 
take it, it’s hard to explain. .. . 

Mrs. Watson: Tommy, where are you 
going? 

Tom: You'd like me to earn a lot of money, 
wouldn’t you? 

Mrs. Watson: Where do you propose to 
earn it? 

Tommy: Where? . . . At the bomber plant 

. . they’re asking for men. 

Mrs. Watson: Men! . . . Tommy, you're 

fourteen. . 


. whether you know it or 


. what 
.. I'm big. I can do 
the work of a man! 


Tom: (UNHAPPY) But gee, mom . . 
does age mean? . 


Mrs. Watson: Tommy, go upstairs and 
take off that good suit! .. . I'll phone 
the school and tell them you were... 
detained... 

Tom: (upser) Oh, gee, mom... you 
want me to do my part, don’t you?.. . 

. can I 
afford to spend my time studying how X 
equals the unknown quantity? . . . You'd 
never forgive yourself if the Japs beat us 
because we're shy on bombers. . . . 

Mrs. Watson: Go upstairs, Tommy... 
I've heard enough! 
(PAUSE) 

ANNOUNCER: Yes . . 


with a war going on and all. . 


. many a boy feels he’s 
a man at fourteen these days... and 
school seems pretty tame, with a war to 
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be fought and bombers and such things to 
be made. Today the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau presents Dr. George S. 
Stevenson, national authority on the 
problems of childhood, to discuss the case 
of Tom, who preferred bombers to 
books. .. 

Dr. STEvENSON: (CHEERFULLY) Well, of 
course, the law wouldn’t /et Tommy work 
in that bomber plant at fourteen! .. . 
But aside from the legal aspects, there’s 
the problem of Tommy himself . . . his 
urge to leave school and take a job... 
(pause) . . . You know, he may have 
felt that way about school even before the 
war. I got the notion from Mrs. Watson 
when she first came to me for advice that 
there was a whole family situation in- 
volved . . . not merely Tommy’s sense 
of patriotism. And although she thought 
Tommy needed my help, he didn’t really, 
for he was a very normal boy. Mrs. Watson 
herself was the one who needed my ad- 

. she was 
a restless, a wiry little person who looked 
as if she’d break under the slightest physi- 
cal strain. Yet a very positive woman, too. 

Mrs. Watson: You've just got to help me, 
Dr. Stevenson! Tommy won't listen to 
me! He’s utterly set on this idea of quitting 
school and going to work. I tell you, it’s 
simply killing me! What shall I do with him? 

Dr. Stevenson: Must you do anything, 
Mrs. Watson? Sometimes these difficul- 
ties iron themselves out all alone, you 
know! 

Mrs. Warson: Oh, but this won’t! I’m sure 


vice. She seemed so upset . . 


Dr. Srevenson: Is Tommy doing poor 
work in school? 
Mrs. Warson: He’s doing very good work 
. not as good as he ought to do with an 
1.Q. like he’s got, but fail 
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Dr. Stevenson: Is he fond of school? 

Mrs. Watson: I don’t know! You never 
could tell from Tommy whether he’s 
fond of anything. He starts things and 
drops them . . . he never sticks to any- 
thing . . . other boys his age are headed 
for a career... . Tommy just fools 
around! 

Dr. STEVENSON: Just not an enthusiastic 
type? 

Mrs. Watson: Oh, I wouldn’t say that at 
all! . . . He’s very enthusiastic but it’s 
hard to tell how much is real . . . some- 
times I think he works as little as he dares 
and figures on getting by on his charm. 

Dr. Stevenson: His charm... Isee... 

Mrs. Watson: He gets his marks partly for 
what he learns . . . partly for what he 
says to the teacher about how pretty she 
looks in pink. . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: Tommy’s a diplomat! 

Mrs. Watson: Tommy gets that slippery 
side of him from his father . . . not from 
me! I’ve always been used to working hard 
for things .. . 
anywhere! .. . 

Dr. Stevenson: You feel you haven’t got 
what you wanted out of life, Mrs. Watson? 

Mrs. Warson: Well, I know if I’d been a 
man I'd have made something out of 
myself... . 

Dr. Stevenson: What would you like to 
do? 

Mrs. Watson: (evasive) I don’t know 
exactly . . . anyhow it’s too late now! 
I didn’t have Tommy’s chance to go to 
school. I Aad to go to work young. My 
father failed in business when I was 14. I 
was his pet and I was crazy about him . . . 
but he was a great disappointment to me. 
And so has my husband been. . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: You're ambitious for 

Tommy and you don’t want him to 


though it never got me 


disappoint you too... 
Mrs. Warson: Yes . 


is that right? 

. « he could amount 
to something if he wanted to. He’s got 
brains . . . he’sgot me topushhim. . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: Push him? 

Mrs. Warson: I’ve always tried to push 
him to make something of himself. I 
tried to push his father too . . . but I 
gave that up long ago. 

Dr. Stevenson: He didn’t . . 
to your influence? 

Mrs. Watson: Mr. Watson just doesn’t 
react . . . that’s about all. He’s the sort 
that just prefers to take the easiest way 
out of everything. . . . 


. react well 


Dr. Stevenson: Won't you explain a little 
more what you mean? . . 

Mrs. Watson: If you just could see my 
husband, you’d understand . . . he’s big 
and fat . . . always getting off a yarn or 
a wisecrack. Oh, to outsiders it’s all very 
fine . . . he’s got everybody eating out 
of his hand. . . . 

Dr. Srevenson: Yet you feel he hasn’t ac- 
complished the things you'd like him to 
do? 

Mrs. Watson: He hasn’t accomplished 
anything! If 1 try to talk to him about it 
he just goes off to his workshop in the 
basement and starts whittling wood! Of 
course, he gets by! He never learned a 
trade or a profession . . . he just counts 
on his way with people to get him by. . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: And . . . does it... ? 

Mrs. Watson: Oh . . . he made fair money 
as a traveling salesman . . . when one 
job folds he gets another . . . but what 
a life! I want Tommy to be something 
important... . 

Dr. Stevenson: Have you something def- 
inite in mind for him? 

Mrs. Watson: Well, he could bea... a 


lawyer . . . ora banker . . . something 
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like that... 
he won't. 
music 


if he applied himself. But 

He had a lot of talent for 

... but he wouldn’t do the 
practicing. 

Dr. Stevenson: Mrs. Watson, it’s one of 
the most difficult things we ever try to 
do, to make our children fit a pattern 
we've cut out for them. Wouldn’t we 
have more to work with if we could find 
out what Tommy wants to do with his life? 

Mrs. Watson: Well—I suppose you know 
best. But without me, I’m afraid he 
wouldn’t bother to do anything! 

Dr. STEVENSON: Suppose you ask Tommy to 
come in and talk with me. Do you think 
he’d come? 

Mrs. Watson: He'll come . 
he does come! 


. . [ll see that 


(MUSIC: UP AND OUT. . . .) 

Dr. Stevenson: Yes . . . Tommy came. 
. . . He and I had many talks, about 
many things. Everything from saxophones 
to bombers! He was a big boy for his 
age... anda very agreeable boy! 
Seemed as if he could hardly erase the 
smile from his face. But it faded out 
quickly when we began to talk about his 
mother’s ambitions for him. 

Tom: She . . . she mags at me too much, 
doc! I guess she’s afraid if she don’t I'll 
never amount to anything, but gee. . . . 

Dr. StevENSON: Have you any ideas about 
what you'd like to do with your life, 
Tom? 

Tom: Well . . . just live and be happy, I 

. . dad’s done all right! Do I 


have to do better than him? 


guess . 


Dr. Stevenson: Your dad’s a swell fellow, 
isn’t he? 

Tom: You bet he is! . 
about dad! 

Dr. Stevenson: Your mother thinks you're 


. Everyone's crazy 


a pretty swell fellow. 
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Tom: Mom’s all right . . . I wish she’d 
leave me alone. . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: How do you mean? 

Tom: Well, she wants me to be doing things 
all the time . . . like practicing the piano. 

Dr. Stevenson: Do you like music? 

Tom: Sure, but I'd rather play the sax . . . 
then I could get in the school band! 

Dr. Stevenson: What does your mother 
say to that? 

Tom: Oh.. 
highbrow! 

Dr. Stevenson: What about this job in the 
bomber plant, Tom? 

Tom: (DEFENSIVELY) Well, doc, don’t you 
think I could do it? ...Im big... 
other fellows are getting killed... . Id 
like to do something. . . . 


. mom thinks the sax isn’t 


Dr. STEVENSON: Yes. . 
would! . . . but Tom, 


. I imagine you 
this Nation is 
going to need all the brains it can muster 
from men like you. . . and men with 
education and training . . . not brains 
that are told where to go and what to do 
as in Germany, but brains that can find 
new ways. Tom, how do you find school? 
Tom: Oh, it’s dead easy . . . sort of dumb! 
. same thing every day! . . . I wouldn't 
mind it so much if mom didn’t keep 
after me all the time. 

Dr. Stevenson: Is that why you want to 
quit . . . isn’t it really that, Tom? 
Tom: Well... . If I had money of my 

own... | could do lots of things... 
and maybe mom’d think I was getting 
somewhere! 
Dr. Stevenson: Tom. I’m going to talk to 
you as man to man... you've got 
brains and I think you'll agree to what 
I’m going to say to you. In the first place, 
you've got a right to be yourself. No one 
should take that from you. Your life is 
your own, to make of what you will. But 
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are you sure you'll be satisfied unless you 
do make the most of it . . . provided, 
of course, it’s in your own way? 

Tom: Well . . . sure! I'd like to be doing 
something real, doc. 

Dr. Stevenson: What do you call real? 

Tom: Something to use your hands... 

. not just books... 
they’ re all right, if you could do something 
besides. . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: Why don’t you consult 
your father about that . . . maybe you 
and he could work out something together? 

Tom: (enTHustastic) Gee, doc, maybe we 
could! . . . Could we make something 
they need? . . . Dad’s got a workshop 
in the basement! 

Dr. Stevenson: He has? . . . What does 
he do there? 

Tom: (Evasive) Just fiddles around! . 
It’s . . . some place to go! . . . Wehave 
fun there. . . . Once we made a dog- 
house . . . but the dog barked all the 
time and mom got rid of him. 

Dr. Stevenson: | think I’ve heard that 
some high school boys are making model 
airplanes for the Navy... . 


for the war.. 


Tom: (INTERESTED) Model airplanes? 

Dr. Srevenson: Yes, they tell me the 
Navy needs 500,000 model planes . . 
10,000 models of each of their 50 fighting 
planes . . . they've given out the spec- 
ifications to schools . . . you could find 
out about them I’m sure. . . 

Tom: What do they use them for? 

Dr. Stevenson: To train pilots in gunnery 
practice . . . you'd be doing something 
to help win the war, Tom... . 

Tom: (joyruL) Gee! . . . (a sHout) Air- 
planes! Say, doc, do you mind if I go now? 
(PAUSE) 

Dr. Stevenson: Yes. . 
proBlem . . 


. there was the 
. a boy trying to be himself 


. a father a little too easy-going per- 
haps . . . a mother with a tremendous, 
unsatisfied “drive’’ for accomplishment 
who couldn’t see how to utilize her ener- 
gies except by “pushing”’ her husband, or 
her boy, to what she regarded as success. 
Not too happy a situation for a bright 
boy! And Tom was unconsciously seek- 
ing an escape from it. . . . (pause) Well, 
the model airplanes helped to relieve 
some of the tension, I’m glad to say. . . . 
Tom’s father fell in with the scheme, and 
he’s been supervising the boy’s work in his 
spare time. Tom is happy! But... I 
feel what has helped more than anything 
Tom could do is the beginning of a change 
in Mrs. Watson’s attitude. . . . 

Mrs. Watson: Dr. Stevenson, I followed 
your suggestion and got into Red Cross 
work. 

Dr. Stevenson: I'm glad to hear that, Mrs. 
Watson . . . are you enjoying it? 

Mrs. Watson: More than I have anything 
uryears! . . . NowI’m really doing things 
. . » L always felt so cramped and useless 
somehow! . . . Isn't it wonderful to feel 
you're a part of something big? 

Dr. Stevenson: Tommy feels that way 
too... from the way he talks. ... 

Mrs. Warson: He does! ... And I’m 
so proud of him . . . and my husband 
too! This war work has drawn us all 
together. . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: You all feel that in serving 
your country you're reaching out beyond 
your own personal interests, don’t you, 
Mrs. Watson? 

Mrs. Watson: Yes... that’s it.. 
we're bent on helping the Nation win 
the war . . . and we don’t have time to 
pick flaws in one another, I suppose. . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: Tell me more about 
Tommy... 
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Mrs. Watson: Doctor . . . he’s wonder- 
ful! You ought to see the model plane he 
just finished. The School put it on display! 
And Tommy was made a Cadet Air- 
craftsman. .. . My women friends in 
the Red Cross first-aid class heard about it 
and went to the school to see it! I felt so 
proud! . . . I’m only afraid Tommy may 
overwork! 

Dr. Stevenson: | shouldn’t worry about 
that! 

Mrs. Warson: It isn’t only the airplanes! 
Tommy’s working harder in school, too! 

Dr. Stevenson: I’m glad to hear that! Why 
do you think that is? 


Mrs. Watson: I suppose... yes... I 
suppose it’s partly because I’m not driving 
him any more. 

Dr. Stevenson: Of course that “drive” you 
feel is really the energy to get things done, 
Mrs. Watson. . . . It’s an asset as long as 
you direct it toward things, rather than 
towards people. As for Tommy, you're 
right in putting him on his own responsi- 
bility. We all need to feel we are free, 
don’t we? If someone else is driving you, 
you're just that person’s slave. It’s a point 
in democracy’s favor that freedom really 
gets better results! 

(MUSIC: UP AND OUT... . ) 


PROPOSAL to establish local commu- 
nity councils in all high schools to co- 
ordinate for appropriate action during the 


war all the varied and changing demands 
made upon youth was made by William 
Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, at 
the annual Spring conference of the Institute 
on Personality Development of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, held in New 
York on May 15. 
* * * 

“What is Happening to America’s Chil- 
dren” is the theme of the Association for 
Childhood Education North Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference to be held at Wheelock 
College in Boston from June 28 to July 2. 
The North Atlantic Region includes the 
six New England States and New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Del- 
aware, and the District of Columbia. The 
Regional Conference will be under the 


sponsorship of the Massachusetts Association 
for Childhood Education. This year the 
Association for Childhood Education is plac- 
ing emphasis upon a series of Regional 
Conferences instead of the national confer- 
ence. 

A “Workshop in Adjustment Problems” 
forms part of the 1943 summer session of the 
University of Michigan. It will be established 
at the University’s Fresh Air Camp near 
Pinckney, Michigan. This workshop is 
offered in a boys’ camp setting in order to 
give principals, teachers, clinical psycholo- 
gists, school guidance counselors, and various 
types of case workers a firsthand experience 
in the study, observation, and treatment of 
boys. The boys come largely from metro- 
politan areas, and they are sent to camp by 
agencies concerned with in-group observa- 
tions as basic to sound character education 
and adjustment. 
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Case Studies 


S. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. Y 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE CASE OF JOSEPH SARK * 


ISS WEST said, “Joey is my worst 

problem.” She felt she had tried every 

way to win the child to better behavior in 
class; instead he was getting worse. 

Miss West is sincerely interested in her 
children, resourceful in thinking up ways 
of interesting them. She has handled difh- 
cult children successfully. With Joey, she 
felt at a loss. 

The child was ten, in 4B. He was attrac- 
tive, bright and full of fun. But he was a 
nuisance all day long. It was hard to describe 
how restless, attention-getting and annoying 
he could be. He talked out of turn, made 
smart remarks, threw papers, spilled ink, 
poked classmates, and played practical jokes. 
When reproved he said he was sorry, or 
blamed someone else. He wouldn't pay 
attention; his work was poor, carelessly done. 
Only when something interested him es- 
pecially, and he was given a chance to dis- 
play his knowledge before the class, would 
he show beyond doubt what a good little 


* Submitted by Frieda Darlington, School Psychi- 
atric Social Worker, Bureau of Child Guidance, 


Board of Education of the City of New York. 


mind he had. Yet day after day he failed in 
assignments, and his report showed work 
barely passing. 

He seemed crestfallen when reports went 
home; but the next day would be the 
same. 

Miss West asked the Bureau to help. 
Perhaps there was some underlying reason 
for this child’s behavior. She had talked 
with his mother, but very little change had 
resulted. She decided that a study of the 
child and his home background might throw 
some light on the cause of his problem. 

When Mrs. Sark came to the Bureau she 
was eager to talk about Joey. She seemed 
very much in earnest. Her husband, she 
said, was as worried as she was. They had 
tried their best to bring the child up care- 
fully, and now he was becoming hard to 
manage at home and a serious problem at 
school. “Every day I expect trouble—he’s 
making a wreck of us.”’ 

A few days later the father was inter- 
viewed. His story was similar. 

Joey was their only child. They were both 
fond of him. Always when he was younger 
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he had seemed sweet-natured and obedient. 
“We thought he was perfect.” 

They wanted the best for him, so they 
arranged a special playroom in the apart- 
ment where he could keep his toys and romp 
about. But he must always put his pos- 
sessions neatly away. They trained him 
carefully in polite manners, urged him to be 
a little gentleman. 

The mother supervised his home work, 
and made sure that his marks were high. 
“You see I was never satisfied unless I got 
Mrs. Sark commented, “‘so felt that 
he should too.” 

A little over a year ago they had noticed 
a change. Joey began to’get restless and 
troublesome. He wouldn’t concentrate on 
his home work. He wanted to be out play- 
ing at the wrong time. Except for a short 
period in the afternoon he had never been 
allowed out to play unless Mrs. Sark or the 
maid supervised. Now he wanted to run 
around the block with children the mother 
didn’t know. He had never belonged to any 
boys’ group, and they had not thought of 
letting him go to a camp in summer. For- 
merly he had been content with his own 
playroom; now he dashed noisily all over the 
apartment, and left his playthings lying 
around, Mrs. Sark said it interfered with her 
housekeeping. He used to be so clean, but 
now he had to be urged to wash, and he’d 
leave his teeth unbrushed. 

These things were extremely upsetting, 
especially to the mother. She said she was 
nagging her child much of the time. 

When scolded by either parent, he seemed 
repentant. He never “talked back.”’ But he 
had been frightfully rude to Tessie, the 
maid. They were afraid Tessie might leave. 

It was the situation at school that dis- 
tressed them most. When Joey began to bring 
home poor marks, first in conduct, then in 
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work, both parents became very anxious. 
The child was coached more closely. They 
deprived him of pleasures. When this didn’t 
work, Mr. Sark threatened to punish him 
for the next poor mark. He did—severely. 
This happened several times. The mother 
said her husband was so depressed after each 
whipping she thought it had “‘aged him ten 
years.”’ Each time Joey seemed eager to get 
back in their good graces. He would promise 
to reform. But his record got worse. 

When Joey talked with the psychiatrist 
he told spontaneously about his misde- 
meanors. He said he knew he shouldn't do 
them, but he seemed to just the same. As the 
child talked on, the psychiatrist noticed a 
significant point. When Joey told about an- 
noying things he did at school, he explained 
that he was mad at his teacher. Sometimes 
she'd give him a “D” and then he’d get 
spanked at home. When he talked about 
Tessie he said how mad she made him feel— 
telling him to do silly things, and then tat- 
tling to his dad. But when he mentioned dis- 
obeying his parents he seemed to feel that he 
deserved any punishment they gave. There 
appeared to be no trace of the anger he had 
expressed so freely toward the others. Of his 
mother he said, “I’ve never been angry at 
her in my life.’’ He brought out his feeling of 
dependence on his mother and father, and 
his hidden fear of losing their love. 

This child had been brought up by de- 
voted parents. Yet in their anxiety to have a 
“perfect” child, they had placed so many 
restrictions about him that he had little free- 
dom to develop into a healthy, emotionally 
well-balanced boy. As long as he conformed 
to their exacting requirements, they were 
loving and kind. But when he commenced 
to get careless, and rough, as growing chil- 
dren are apt to do, they became alarmed and 
tightened the restrictions. And Joey was 
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afraid to let his rebellious feelings come to 
the surface: he needed their love too much. 

It was different with his teacher; and some- 
how she was mixed up in his mind with those 
punishments he got at home. Hence his be- 
havior in class. Likewise he could “talk 
back” to Tessie, expressing angry feelings 
he dared not risk with his parents. 

Psychological tests showed that Joey had 
quite superior intelligence and that his ac- 
tual achievement in the tool subjects was 
rather high for his grade. But he had de- 
veloped so many unpleasant feelings about 
school work that he had found it easiest just 
not to pay attention when he was in class. 

When Miss West realized that Joey was 
carrying over to her attitudes that were 
actually inspired by the parents’ handling, 
she decided she would try at once to over- 
look many of his annoying tricks, and would 
let the child feel that she had confidence in 
him and liked him. She knew the change 
might be slow, but she commenced sending 
occasional notes to the home, mentioning 
something favorable that Joey had done at 
school. It is interesting that when the first 
note was received, the mother telephoned 
the Bureau to tell us how relieved and happy 
both parents were over the improvement 
their child was showing. 

In a plan worked out with the teacher, 
Mrs. Sark ceased trying to supervise Joey’s 
home work. The parents agreed that they 
could show their interest, and encourage him 
in little ways, yet let the child handle his 
home work by himself. After a little lagging, 
they found that he was doing a better job 
of it than before. 

It was not easy for this mother and father 
to change. They wanted their son to be un- 
usual; they were worried lest he fail. Yet 
gradually, as they were able to understand 
more fully their child’s real needs, they 


found they were able to lessen their anxious 
supervision. It became easier to handle him 
in a more relaxed way, and to give him 
greater freedom to develop. As Mr. Sark re- 
marked, it seemed as though they had been 
saying “don’t—don’t—don’t,” without giv- 
ing Joey a chance to use his energy in 
healthy ways. They came to realize that 
they had been stressing high marks, neat- 
ness, and politeness so much that their time 
with the child has been mainly spent in 
checking on these. 

They arranged for Joey to join the Cadets, 
his special wish. And they told us later how 
eager he was about the meetings. They sent 
him away to camp, and were a little sur- 
prised—but very proud—that he got along 
so well. 

Five months after we first knew Joey, his 
teacher told us of his continued improve- 
ment. Most of the annoying attention-getting 
behavior had disappeared, he was taking 
part with the children as though he really 
wanted to, and his work had pulled up 
steadily. Outside he was doing a piece of 
“research” in geography, his favorite sub- 
ject. The teacher had given him a major 
part in a class play; she said he had handled 
it capably, “and practically managed the 
play.” She realized that as the parents had 
lessened their anxious checking at home, 
and had given this active child a chance to 
work off his energy in more normal ways, he 
no longer felt the old urge to be restless 
and annoying in class. Her own renewed 
confidence in Joey, and the ways she devised 
to interest him, could bring the result she 
had hoped for. 

The mother told of a different boy at 
home. He was playing out more, attending 
his Cadet meetings enthusiastically each 
week, and somehow handling his own little 
chores without the old fuss. “You know I 
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don’t nag him the way I used to,” she con- 
fided. She said she had discovered that Joey 
liked to “joke and kid” with her, so she tried 
to have a special time each day when they 
could have fun together, being sure that 
unpleasant things did not intrude. 

The parents had talked with Tessie, and 
found she was interested too. Gradually 
they noticed that Joey was getting on better 
with her. Tessie furthered the good rela- 
tionship by getting for him a small bit of 


equipment for his Cadet uniform he had 
wanted very much. 

It is ten months now. Joey is not “per- 
fect” by any means, but he is getting along 
well both at school and at home. This sum- 
mer he plans to give up camp. Instead he is 
going to help his parents run a Victory Gar- 
den in the country. They are happy about 
the way he has developed thus far, and very 
glad that he wants to share in the new re- 
sponsibility. 


Some Probable Effects of the College War Training Programs 
(Continued from page 11) 


ondary school level. The American’s point 
of view is developed in the public schools. 
It is therefore important that, as the result 
of this period of change, boys and girls shall 
be given more opportunity for wholesome 
analysis of the problems of the world, that 
they shall be given new concepts of geog- 
raphy, new attitudes toward peoples of the 
world, and added physical strength to bear 
the burdens of society. 


State and Federal Financing 


The desirable acceptance on the part of 
state and federal governments of more finan- 
cial responsibility for the education of all 
people will be accentuated by the war de- 
mand. It is not likely that the present sub- 
sidies for various educational services will 
cease as soon as the war has been ended. If it 
is important for the government in its vari- 
ous units to utilize common funds for the 
immediate task of defense, it is equally 
logical for these same units to use similar 


funds for the complete development of 
individuals and a society during peace time. 
If the Nation can spend billions of dollars 
to train and to educate men to be shot, it 
certainly has the right and the responsibility 
to spend similar funds in the future to edu- 
cate men and women to live effectively 
in a new world. Security of the world 
seems to depend upon such a far-reaching 
program. 

The immediate administrative practices 
of public education are being affected by 
the inclusion of various types of govern- 
mental procedures. The necessity for ade- 
quate teaching materials is certainly being 
emphasized. The more complete use of plant 
and facilities on a year-round schedule is al- 
most certain to be one of the outcomes of the 
war, 

In the final analysis it is easy to foresee 
an educational system which will become 
“community-minded” in purpose and in 
program. 
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DAVID H. RUSSELL, PH.D. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


MPORTANT components of the mental 
health of any teacher are the abilities of 
facing the present realistically and of viewing 
the future with confidence and hope. The 
last two issues of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
have stressed a realistic understanding of the 
present in terms of war strains on children 
and juvenile delinquency. To these should 
probably be added some suggestions for 
teachers’ thinking about future post-war 
days. The place of education in post-war 
reconstruction is occupying the minds of 
educational leaders, but thinking about cur- 
rent and future programs of education 
should be the profound concern of all teach- 
ers who desire to avoid an academic back- 
water untouched by the strong currents of 
life about them. 

The need for teachers and educational 
leaders to take an interest in the place of 
education in post-war reconstruction is un- 
derlined by the present lack of planning in 
this matter. Such well-known books as Cor- 
bett’s Post-War Worlds, Carr's Conditions of 
Peace, and Hoover and Gibson's The Prob- 
lems of Lasting Peace hardly mention educa- 
tion. Planning boards and commissions seem 
to have an exclusive concern for economic 
and political questions, with little or no em- 


phasis upon psychological and educational 


problems. An exception to this position is 
Kotschnig’s recent Slaves Need No Leaders,' 
which gives one of the first comprehensive 
pictures of educational problems now and 
following the peace. 

Kotschnig writes of educational problems 
from the comparative point of view. Part I 
of his book describes educational events in 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and the United States between the 
World Wars, and then describes the destruc- 
tive effects on education of Nazism, Fascism, 
and Nipponism. Part II deals with educa- 
tional problems of reconstruction in the 
United States and in European countries. 
This comparative point of view increases 
rather than diminishes the value of the book 
to the American teacher; surely one of the 
things this war is teaching us is that what 
happens in the schools of Russia or Denmark 
or Greece directly affects us in the schools of 
the United States. The book is an antidote to 
a rather common local view of education. 

In Part I of Slaves Need No Leaders, 
Kotschnig describes the “democratic up- 
surge in education after the last war,” and 
shows how the original drive for needed 
educational reforms was partly weakened in 


1 Kotschnig, Walter M. Slaves Need No Leaders. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1943. 284 p. 
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France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. It has been hard for American teach- 
ers to get accounts of educational changes in 
Russia that are not violently biased, either 
favorably or unfavorably. One of the most 
interesting sections of the first chapter is 
a brief description of happenings there. 
Kotschnig believes that “in the short period 
of twenty years an entirely new educational 
system was built up;” the per capita expendi- 
ture for education rose from eight to 113 
rubles; and the number of pupils in ele- 
mentary and middle schools rose from eight 
million in 1914-15 to thirty-one million in 
1938-39. He tells how the schools have been 
given life by putting them into the indus- 
trial plant, the collective farm, and the 
political meeting. 

In regard to the United States Kotschnig 
suggests that the economic selectivity of the 
American high school, the inability of many 
able young people to attend college, and the 
lack of adequate educational facilities in 
many regions of the country are all undemo- 
cratic. Mentally healthy teachers attack such 
conditions realistically instead of relapsing 
into a complete acceptance of the “folk- 
ways’ of their communities in these matters. 
Kotschnig also criticizes an apparent lack of 
aim in American education. Since he writes 
at least partly from the idealistic point of 
view he deplores “‘a cheap kind of pragma- 
tism’’ and “‘a boundless faith in the innate 
goodness and purposefulness of the child.” 
Kotschnig’s approach is colored here by his 
belief in certain ultimate values which he as- 
sociates a bit vaguely with things of the 
spirit. Perhaps these need more emphasis in 
a world partly dominated by Nazism. How- 
ever, without necessarily agreeing with his 
philosophical approach, one can admit un- 
democratic practice and confusion in pres- 
entday American education. One can also 
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subscribe to the unparalleled opportunity 
for education which now exists and which 
will present itself in post-war days. The 
United Nations need to use education, not 
in the manner of their enemies, but as fully 
as they do. 

In Part II of the book, Kotschnig discusses 
this use of education “‘as an invaluable aid in 
the attainment of social ends” and gives it 
“an important place in any concerted at- 
tempt to establish a more lasting interna- 
tional order.”’ He discusses the kind of world 
order within which post-war education is 
likely to be effective, suggests the indirect 
influences of education upon social relations, 
and then suggests some constructive ways in 
which educators can aid international edu- 
cation. These include, first, the growth in 
understanding of such civilizing principles 
as “individual freedom is essential to civi- 
lized society” and “‘civilization is most 
creative where the individual voluntarily 
accepts his responsibilities; second, giving 
a frame of reference for contemporary proc- 
esses such as the growth of interdependence 
and the gradual disappearance of unlimited 
national sovereignty; third, developing an 
understanding of world affairs beyond facts 
or figures into national psychologies; fourth, 
miscellaneous ways in which all school sub- 
jects can be used to develop international 
understanding, partly as suggested in Inter- 
national Understanding through the Public 
School Curriculum? These and other sections 
suggest that, even in the elementary school, 
the development of literacy is not enough; 
indeed, simple literacy may increase the sug- 
gestibility of the people possessing it. 

Chapters 4 and 5 (the last two in the book) 


* Kandel, I. L. and Whipple, G. M. (eds.) Inter- 
national Understanding through the Public School 
Curriculum. Part Il of 36th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill., 1937. 
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discuss problems of educational reconstruc- 
tion in Europe and the prospects for British 
and American education in the post-war 
world. Kotschnig believes with others that 
the first great task will be the feeding of 
Europe and gives some appalling statistics in 
support of the point. He stresses the impor- 
tance of handling relief so that it grows into 
international statesmanship and commends 
the International Student Service, an organ- 
ization deserving of more teacher-support 
than it currently receives. Kotschnig be- 
lieves that the prospects for educational 
reconstruction are good in the Scandinavian 
countries, fair in such western countries as 
France, Italy, and even Germany, but 
poorer in the East in Poland, Slovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and elsewhere. In regard to 
Great Britain and the United States, Kotsch- 
nig apparently believes that, at the moment, 
the former is more determined on educa- 
tional change and is moving forward more 
rapidly in the field of social services. He be- 
lieves the United States is preoccupied with 
immediate training of war-workers but that 
this should not crowd out long-term plan- 
ning. He offers practical hints such as the 
continuation of the work of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council 
on Education, the provision of more scholar- 
ships, the extension of the system of student 
loans inaugurated by the Federal govern- 
ment, and increases in health services and 
guidance and placement services. The book 
concludes with an important discussion of a 
possible International Education Authority, 
with one temporary branch sponsored by the 
United Nations for handling problems in 
the immediate post-war days and a perma- 
nent institution to preside over general edu- 
cational development throughout the world. 

Slaves Need No Leaders is not a book, then, 
for teachers who are slaves—to the daily 


routine or petty method. It is a beginning 
guide to problems which teachers, along 
with the rest of the world, must attempt to 
solve, problems which seem somewhat more 
significant than the best method of subtrac- 
tion in arithmetic or of blending in phonetic 
analysis. The book has the strengths and 
weaknesses of anything written in “the heat 
of the moment.” It is sometimes repetitious, 
sometimes vague; it shows a faith in absolutes 
to which not all will subscribe. But even 
more, it is timely and suggestive; and it will 
help teachers face realistically and attack 
clearly some of the broad problems of these 
and post-war days. 

Out of an ever-increasing store of maga- 
zine articles about education and the post- 
war world, a few may be mentioned here. 
Brameld * suggests that army and navy 
training programs give small place to the 
basic aims of World War II or the problems 
of peace. He points out that the Victory 
Corps program contains few specific helps 
for the study of long-range objectives. Fur- 
ther, he believes that we can prepare for 
the post-war world only “if and when we 
specify and clarify the full significance of 
our national and international objectives.” 
Brameld then suggests seven steps for schools 
to take in preparation for the post-war pe- 
riod. Perhaps the most valuable part of his 
suggestions is a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of eight organizations which provide 
worthwhile materials about preparing for 
the post-war world. 

In another article, Kandel 4 summarizes 
plans for reconstruction of education in 
England and suggests that, ‘“Those who are 

* Brameld, Theodore. “Can We Prepare Now for 
the Post-War Period?” Education 63: 340-345, Feb- 
ruary, 1943. 

* Kandel, I. L. “Democracy and Education in 


England: Proposals for Educational Reconstruction,” 
The Educational Forum 7: 207-216, March, 1943. 
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still disposed to argue that Britain is fighting 
an imperialistic war and plans to conserve 
the vested interests of a caste system should 
examine the proposals for reconstruction if 
they need any further evidence of the trend 
toward genuine democracy in education.” 
The fact that social welfare services such as 
provision of meals and medical inspection 
and treatment are powers of the local edu- 
cation authorities may facilitate the estab- 
lishment of democratic schools closely 
connected with community activities. An in- 
crease of three million pounds in the govern- 
ment appropriations for education over those 
of last year is an index of growing interest in 
education. Here in the United States, most 
proposals for post-war reconstruction tend 
to neglect education. Rugg ® lists and com- 
ments on recent books and pamphlets con- 
cerned with the United States after the war. 
The list reveals a need for comprehen- 
sive planning in education in the whole- 
hearted way England seems to be facing her 
problems. 

Teachers supplementing the Rugg list 
will appreciate the fact that the Division of 
Educational Services of the Office of War 
Information (Washington, D. C.) offers 
teachers and teachers’ groups valuable in- 
formation on current issues, war aims, and 
post-war problems. The Division provides 
discussion pamphlets and OWI posters, co- 
ordinates materials published by other gov- 
ernmental agencies for use in public dis- 
cussions, and offers counseling service to 
teachers and others planning such discus- 
sions. This helpful service offers discussion 
guides with such titles as How Can We Win 
in the Battle of Transportation? and Can We 
Attain Freedom from Want? ; suggests the use 


® Rugg, Harold, ‘““The Educator and His Books: 
On Winning the Peace at Home,” Frontiers of Democ- 
racy 9: 85-89, December, 1942. 
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of pamphlets from other agencies such as the 
National Resources Planning Board’s Post- 
War Planning and After the War: Full Em- 
ployment; and issues posters with such titles 
as Freedom of Speech and United Nations. 

Planning for the Post-War World is the 
title of a recent volume of Building America,® 
the journal which makes such good use of 
pictorial and graphical aids in the study of 
current problems. The issue contains teach- 
able materials on the Atlantic Charter, prob- 
lems facing the United Nations, organizing 
for world order, and what the future holds 
for the United States. A bibliography of over 
twenty-five references to books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals completes an entirely worth- 
while publication. 

The most recent issue of Child Study 7 con- 
tains the report of a symposium on children 
in war and peace. In one part of the sym- 
posium report Eduard C. Lindeman men- 
tions six problems connected with children 
in wartime. Mental health implications in- 
clude emphasis upon children’s facing real- 
ity. “They [children] are going to know that 
thirty million human beings have already 
been killed in this war, and that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of our own American boys 
are going to be killed.”” Another implication 
concerns children’s moral ideas as a result 
of environmental incidents connected with 
war. “We are apt to get such a bad moral 
tone from our attitude toward food ration- 
ing that it will seep into every family in this 
land, unless somehow or other, and very 
soon, some kind of educational movement 
can be formed around this problem.” In 
regard to post-war reconstruction one of 

®Society for Curriculum Study, “Planning for 
the Post-War World,” Building America 8: 66-97, 
No. 3, Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


7“Our Children: The War and the Peace,”’ Child 
Study 20: 78, 79, 92. Spring, 1943. 
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Lindeman’s suggestions is, “In the schools 
of Great Britain, children even as young as 
four and five years of age are already engaged 
in drawing the designs and plans for the re- 
building of their towns and villages . . . as 
the children engage in these post-war plans 
for their own neighborhoods and villages 
they slowly but invariably begin to take an 
interest in planning the future of educa- 
tion.”” Such a plan seems applicable to many 
American towns and cities. In Kotschnig’s 
book and a large number of articles such as 
the samples mentioned here, teachers indi- 
vidually, and in discussion groups, have a 
wealth of material on post-war reconstruc- 
tion. The next step would seem to be a more 
direct application of plans to educational 
procedures. 


Other Reviews 


The study of teacher-pupil relationships, 
a topic rich in mental hygiene implications, 
has recently received much stimulus from 
the publications of Anderson,* Baxter,® and 
others. These studies are refinements of 
earlier, more general discussions of “‘disci- 
pline” and “classroom management,” sub- 
jects which are always important, particu- 
larly for the beginning teacher. A new study 
by Hayes !° extends investigation into this 
relatively new field. By means of observa- 
tions, interviews, and letters from pupils 
and teachers, Hayes studied behavior in 
young adolescents “which interfered with 
learning activities in classrooms by distract- 

® See, for example, Anderson, Harold H., “The 
Measurement of Domination and of Socially In- 
tegrative Behavior in Teachers’ Contacts with Chil- 
dren,” Child Development 10: 73-89, 1939. 

® Baxter, Bernice. Teacher-Pupil Relationships. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1941. 166 p. 

10 Hayes, Margaret Louise. A Study of Classroom 
Disturbances of Eighth Grade Boys and Girls. Con- 


tributions to Education No. 871. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 1943. 139 p. 


ing or annoying others or by interfering with 
the pupil’s own attention to the work at 
hand.”’ She atyempted to relate disturbing 
behavior to certain factors in the personali- 
ties and backgrounds of the pupils and the 
teachers involved. Unfortunately for the 
general application of the study, it involved 
children in a New York State practice 
school with a median 1.Q. of about 120, and 
it used only student teachers. 

Despite this limitation, Hayes’ study of- 
fers a number of specific suggestions related 
to mental hygiene in the school, particularly 
where young teachers are concerned. She 
finds that boys initiate more verbal and non- 
verbal disturbances (probably not news to 
any junior high school teacher); that dis- 
turbing behavior decreases as the number of 
child’s interests increases up to six interests, 
and that disturbances may be related to 
subject-matter being taught. She finds that 
disturbances tend to increase with higher 
scholarship among student teachers but to 
decrease with student teachers who engage 
in three or more leadership activities in col- 
lege. In what is probably the most fruitful 
part of her study, a comparison of the top 
and bottom 27 per cent of both teachers and 
pupils, Hayes found some sharp differences 
between opinions of the eighth-graders and 
their student teachers. The children stated 
the chief purpose of disturbing behavior as 
an attempt to relieve frustration from pre- 
vious happenings. The teachers saw it as 
attempts to gain attention or approval, to 
secure companionship, to get relief from 
tension, etc. Children’s suggestions for con- 
trol of disturbing behavior emphasized the 
need for understanding on the part of adults. 
Teachers suggested reasoning, participation 
of children, close supervision, reminders, etc. 
The results indicate, of course, a rather wide 
gap between children’s and teachers’ think- 
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ing about the causes and treatment of dis- 
turbances. They suggest that teachers tend 
to use methods of control that are “usually 
superficial and punitive; . . . aimed at re- 
moving the disturbance rather than aiding 
the pupil to solve his problems.” 

A recent publication for students of child 
psychology is a collection of research reports 
entitled Child Behavior and Development.™ 
The thirty-five reports in the book are not 
secondary summaries of research but first- 
hand accounts by the original research work- 
ers, in some cases in the form of their first 
reports, in others edited to meet the require- 
ments of a published collection. Among the 
studies having mental hygiene implications 
are Macfarlane’s Study of Personality Devel- 
opment, Jersild’s Studies of Children’s Fears, 
Murphy’s Social Behavior and Child Personal- 
ity, Keister’s The Behavior of Young Children 
in Failure, Anderson’s Domination and So- 
cially Integrate Behavior, and Lippitt and 
White’s The “Social Climate” of Children’ s 
Groups. Many of the studies are not closely 
related to classroom situations, and the arti- 
cles in some cases are somewhat technical for 
the practicing teacher, but the book collects 
in one volume a number of valuable studies 
for students of childhood and teachers who 
are willing to read technical literature to in- 
crease their understanding of children. 

Young parents and teachers who wish to 
understand the early years of child growth 


4 Barker, Roger G., Kounin, Jacob S., and Wright, 
Herbert F. (eds.) Child Behavior and Development. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. 652 p. 

2 Gesell, A., and lig, F. L. (in collaboration with 
J. Learned and L. B. Ames). Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today. The Guidance of Development in 
Home and Nursery School. New York, Harper and 
Bros., 1943. 


and the place of the home in such develop- 
ment will be delighted, even fascinated, by 
Infant and Child in the Culture of Today.” In 
this new book, Gesell and Ilg depart from 
previous publications with almost exclusive 
emphasis upon the laboratory situation and, 
as the title implies, describe the child’s be- 
havior, not only with experimental objects, 
but in the normal home situation. Its use- 
fulness, particularly to parents, is greatly 
increased by a Behavior Profile, a picture of 
the child at different ages, and a Behavior 
Day, illustrating a typical day’s program also 
for children of different ages. These informal 
pictures give considerable insight into differ- 
ent stages of development. The authors, too, 
are careful to repeat often their “philosophy 
of individual development” which studies 
the child as a person, not as a deviate from 
desirable norms. More parents and teachers 
need an understanding of this new use of 
norms with its lack of pressure on the child 
to reach certain levels of accomplishment. 
The authors are careful, then, to provide 
some balance against the competitive aspects 
of our culture. The publishers have given 
Infant and Child in the Culture of Today a 
splendid physical makeup. The book is 
definitely recommended for parents and 
teachers of young children and for child 
study groups. 


Other Books Received 


1. Dixon, C. M. Keep Them Human. The Young 
Child at Home. New York, John Day Co., 1942. 
156 p. $1.50. 

2. Fernald, G. M. Remedial Techniques in Basic 
School Subjects. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., 1943- 349 Pp. $2.75. 

3. Patri, A. Your Children in Wartime. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1943. 115 p. 
$1.50. 
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